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ABSTRACT 

This report of the 19^0 American Association of 
Junior Colleges regional conference proceedings deals with five 
subjects. The first is "Innovative Programs at Florissant Valley 
Community College.” The innovative programs have generally been in 
audiovisual and com pu ter- assist ed instruction with the goal of 
Preparing teachers to know what instructional options are available 
and hov they may be used. The second topic, "Humanizing Education, 1 ' 
offers a systematic aporoach to instruction for the purpose of 
increasing the aspirations, motivations, and self-concept of students 
and teachers. The third topic, "The Implications of Student Personnel 
Programs for Effective Instruction," offers eight suggestions for 
what student personnel workers can do to take leadership on the 
college campus. The fourth topic, "General Education in Occupational 
Programs," discusses the importance of students being prepared to 
cope with the dynamics of both modern society and the work world. In 
the final topic, "A systematic Approach to General Education for 
Career Students," a systems modei and approach are given. A systems 
approach produces a carefully defined set of behavioral objectives 
and educational materials, and gives a set of validated learning 
modules to be used to lead students to the achievement of general 
education objectives. (CA) 
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In the first tvo years of the AAJC Program With Developing 
Institutions, each year was launched with a national conference at 
which outstanding leaders in the junior college field spoke and 
conducted informal sessions with college representatives and college- 
bound consultants. The first such conference, held at Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Virginia, in June, 1968 , was devoted entirely to "Planning 
for Development , " with workshop sessions for consultants, presidents 
and trustees. The second, held at Vincennes University, Indiana, in 
June, 1969, focused on a single topic: "Strategy for Change in the 

Junior College." (See RVDI monographs so named,) 

The third year began somewhat differently, for In 1970-71 there 
was to be a much more diversified program: two major projects and 

three smaller groups of junior colleges were assigned to the Program, 
With Developing Institutions by the U. S. Office of Education. At a 
planning session of regional coordinators and national advisors in 
April, 1970, the question of a national IVDI conference was discussed. 

It was decided that with such a diversified program, it would be 
difficult to organite a conference that would neet the needs of all 
projects and still have any real degree of cohesion. Accordingly, 
it was recommended that efforts be concentrated on regional and 
specialised conferences instead. 

Immediately afterward, the coordinators of Regions V (the Midwest), 
Vt (Northwest) and VII (Plains States) decided to merge their efforts 
in • tri-reglonal conference at St. Louie, a central point. The three 
regional coordinatora (Isaac Beckes, James Leper and Charles Barnes) 
formed a committee on arrangenenta , which Dr. Peakes chaired informally. 
Region IV Coordinator Ernest Stockton of Tennessee and Region VIII 
Coordinator James McWilliams of Texas subsequently asked for inclusion 
of colleges in their regions. This request was accepted, so in the 
end five of the eight regions were involved In what was the nearest 
thing to • national conference that would be held in 1970. It was 
attended by about 150 persons, representing 37 funded colleges (36 
from the Midwest and South, one from Maryland) and five associate 
colleges, (See Appendix A for program.) 

1 Of 85 persons returning evaluation questionnaires at the final 

session, 21 rated the conference as "very valuable," 50 as of 'Vcnald- 
ersbte valve," and 14 "aome value," with none lwer on a five-point 
scale. Aaked which seaslon waa valuable, two-thirda of the 

respondent! picked the keynote addreaa by Parton Herracher on 
"Hananit Ing Education..’ 1 the theme of the conference . (See Appendix P 
for detailed evaluation of the conference.) 
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Dr. Beckea, who chaired the conference, end Regional Coo id mar or* 
Loper and Barnea deaerve much credit for arranging a stimulating pr^.ran 
and the committee expressed profound thanka to President Ray Stlth aid 
Dean David Underwood of Florissant Valley College for their hospitality 
in hosting the conference. 

In response to many request* for copiea of the aveechea, the 
Washington office of the AAjC Program With Developing Institution* 
agreed to publiah the statements of leading speakers !n a ahort 
monograph to be sent to PWDI colleges snd the conference participants. 

Credit ia due David Erent Smith and Lee Ann Focer, PWDI ataff 
assistant*, for helpinj to prepare thla manuacrlpt for publication. 

The AAJC Program With Developing Institution* is financed by 
grant* to colleges under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, administered by th€ Division of College Support, U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 




Selden Menefec 
Program Director 



Washington, D.C. 
September 1970 
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INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS AT 



FLORISSANT VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



David Underwood 

Dean, Florissant Valley Community College, St. Louis, Missouri 



The Junior College District of St. Louis first enrolled students in 
two high school buildings in January 1963. Early admin is tratcr* in 
the District were committed to the idea that education had to bn 
changed somehow i r the junior colleges in the District were to have 
something better that vhat was currently then available in higher 
education , 

Accordingly, a series of meetings with faculty members from the 
three colleges were held to discuss what could be done. These brain* 
storming sessions were entirely open-ended, largely unstructured, and 
somewhat disconcerting. I see In them the ancestor of the modern-day 
T-group, sensitivity group, encounter group, micro lab, or whatever 
you call it in your area. Some of us called the sessions "group grope," 
Aside from the enthusiasm generated, out of these sessions came the 
policy of funding extended and released time projects in the District, 
starting in the summer of 1965. 

The policy voika like this: Faculty members may be paid at the 

part-time teaching rate to pursue projects in the summer on extended 
time; or they may be released from part of their regular teaching 
load on released time in the academic year to pursue projects. Esch 
college budgets 21 of its Instructional budget for this purpose, with 
a similar fund available in the overall District bud^it for additional 
support. 

Following the completion of the project, a report is filed it, the 
instructional office; copies ate furnished to all division chairmen and 
to the library on campus as well as to the other colleges. 

The initial experience was a bit yhaggy. No one really knew 
hew to design the proposal, or how to allocate the funds, We 
developed a simple form on which the proposer could describe whst 
he proposed doing snd estimate the cost. Eventually, this form, 
through refinement snd custom of use, caused little difficulty. 

Fairly early, as s rule of thumb, we began to define work In terms of 
40 hour week units: that is, to be paid for one credit hour on a 

project, the Investigator would do 40 hours of work. It was still 
difficult to estimate the time required for doing projects, since for 
the most part faculty were dealing with equipment with which they had 
had little experience* For example, a proposer might timidly ask 
for 3 credit hours (120 hours of work) to prepare 25 half-hour audio 
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tapes, This la about like the new English teacher deciding to cover 
all of English literature in one Bemester. Gradually, I think most of 
us have come to understand our lltnltt. tions better and have become more 
familiar with the time it takes to do certain types of things. 

There was another initial problem. How much preliminary work should 
go into the proposal 2 We found chat if too much detail was required 
in the preliminary proposal, the question would be raised as to whether 
we shouldn't grant extended time to prepare extended time proposals. 

From this dilemma came the understanding that extended time, to a 
large extent, had to act as a sort of seed money, with the understanding 
that some of it wasn't going to get us anywhere. That is what is often 
the case with research funds anyway. 

Expenditures have grown as the college budget generally has 
grown. From Less than §10, OCX) in 1965, the amount spent for extended 
time has been: 1966 - 520 , 000 , 1967-533,000, 19tS-$41 , 000 , 1969-$50, 000 , 

1970 -$ 60 , 000 . 

Careless Initial planning and Incompleteness of the early guide- 
lines caused some problems. It took us a year or so to realize that 
we could not use all the extended time budget for salarlea--aomething 
had to be earmarked for fringe benefits to accompany the salary 
expenditures. More importantly, if a project produces a series of 
slides, audio tapes or video tapes, then someone haa to come up with 
the money to pay fot such materials. One could exhaust the regular 
year's instructional resources budget for extended time projects alone. 
Accordingly, we new earmark 10% of this budget for supplies and for 
fringe benefits. 

The projects have generally been devoted to development of 
software for various types of audio-visual equipment, development 
of experimental teaching approaches (involving or not involving A/V), 
developing new curricula or courses, and so forth. There seems to be 
emerging a sort of plan overall, partly be accident and partly by 
design. 

The initial problem in instruction was that few of us had much 
experience, or had rone at all, with the tools of the trade, The 
first overhead projector that appeared on the scene brough requests 
for more opaque projectors, for example. The notion of using audio 
tape recorders had not occurred to many of us; we were still Inquiring 
about the possibility of buying phonograph records. Thus one might 
•ay that the overarching goal of our innovation has been the preparation 
of teachers. As teachers, ve didn't know too much about the tools of 
the trade, That goal at Florissant Valtey Coomunlty College has about 
been reached. When ve started out ve were like tbo medical staff at 
a hospital that had not yet received word of penicillin. As a resutt of 
the rsther free-handed use of the research budget, we have a good idea 
as to what options are available to a teacher and hew these options 
may be used. 
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Interes tingly, no concerted effort has been made to get faculty 
to use A/V devices. I do not recall ever advising a faculty member 
to use more A/V or Its} A/V. Yet our harassed A/V people tell me that 
utilization runs about 957.--that is, about 95?. of the faculty use A/V 
devices on a regular basis. And by the way* the credit for this 
does not go entirely to the extended time budget. An extremely 
cooperative, knowledgeable, and service-mirded A/V staff gets a 
lion's share of the credit, 

Here's a bit of evidence that shows the effec tlvenesa of the 
extended time money, however. We had a Chester disl access audio 
retrieval unit installed in the temporary library building shortly 
after we moved in. We were especially receptive to extended time 
proposals that involved use of this equiptnent»~no doubt because 
we would have been embarrassed had there not been substantial 
usage of this elaborate and expensive hardware. Within two years 
after ve began funding projects, every academic division had material 
on the dial access equipment and was using it. Faculty members now 
prepare materials for the dial access equipment on their own, as 
a Biatter of course, without the benefit of extended time. 

The main thrust next moved into experimentation with television 
instruction and computer-assisted Instruction, with all sorts of 
other projects proceeding at the same time with overhead projec turals , 
film loops and films, slides, writing objectives and running of 
open laboratories. The main thrust extended to TV as a few portable 
video tspe recording .ystetns were Available and a 1050 terminal to 
the District's 360 IBM computer was made available. 

The first goal--perhaps better called an outcome alnce I must 
confess it has been partially accidents l--h*s been the development cf 
expertise among the teachers, I expect that aa nev devices are 
developed, this effort of familiarization will always be with us, but 
to a much lesser extent than heretofore. I believe that new that 
we know the tools of the trsde, we are about to get on to more 
difficult matters, or specifically one matter-- individualizing 
Ins ti ’.'or 4 . on, making Instruction more efficient, or making Instruction 
more effective--hcvever you want to phrase It. 

I personally take a rather Jaundiced view of innovation. 1 have 
toe often been to collegia that advertise innovation but have found 
the Innovator to be out elsewhere describing his Innovation when 1 
got there. It occurs to me that Innovation must be about 90% press 
release. A question thaL ought to be asked about Innovation is this: 
Does the innovation change anything permanently? At Florissant Valley 
Cocrciunlty College it hss. Aa you walk past classrooms you will 
doubtless note some lecturing* some discussing — all sorts of teaching 
methodology. Cynics might say, as students say nowadays after the 
riot ends, that nothing's changed. But there have been some tangible 
changes here. Probably most Important is the change in the attitude 
toward laboratories. The Biology Department, employing some creative 
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thievery, picked up Or* Postlethvait ’* idea, and the open laboratory 
is now an established thing at FVCC. The idea spread to physics, and 
with some novel twista--etudenta can proceed at their own pace in 
physics and physical science courses. They can even finish the courses 
before the semester ends or take longer than a semester. Professor 
Bill Aldridge chairman of the Physics Department, has become something 
of a nationally known leader in physics instruction through his efforts 
to create the open laboratory approach, using behavioral objectives, 
home economics and nursing are also dedicated to the open laboratory 
approach, and some effort is being made to establish the open laboratory 
in chemistry. Much of the early effort in this regard was funded 
through the extended time budget. 

Added to our permanent collection of available software is a 
large collection of audio and video tapes, slides, transparencies, 
computer programs, even closed loop filers and a 16mm sound color film, 
and the like. Several books, laboratory manuals, and magasine articles 
have been written as a direct result of the projects. I suspect 
that there la a feeling of being where the action is that has served 
to keep morale high here at FVCC. 

Another outcome was the funding by the U.S. Office of Education 
of three projects In physics and projects in English and mathematics. 

We new reserve a part of the projects fund to use in shewing the 
college conwitment so that we nay attract such funds. We have 
several proposals pending. 

Some of the interesting projects 1 might mention: 

(1) Compositional innovations in art-slides 

(2) Overhead projection transparencies on propaganda techniques 

O) Audio tapes for Remedial English 

(4) Audio tapes for Journalism (siraulated interviews) 

(5) Videotapes for a creative selling course 

(6) A j)ulti»ina true tional program for remedial algebra using the 
systems approach. 

Summarising the results: 

(1) Familiarisation of staff with educational possibilities 

(2) Changed modes of instruction (open tab) 

(3) Greatly increased use of different A /V devices 

(4) Large collection of educational software 

(5) Faculty publication# 

(6) Increase in faculty morale 

(?) Funding of projects by an outside agency. 

Inadequacies of the extended time approach at FVCC have been our 
failure to evaluate some of our efforts and the failure of not 
disseminating adequate Information about what is being done or has 
been done. 
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Evaluation is a difficult matter, especially when you are trying to 
encourage strikingly different approaches. And when preparing instruc- 
tional materials, how is one to evaluate the materials except subjec- 
tively? As we move toward greater emphasis on objectives and on the 
individualizing of instruction, wc will be in a better position to 
set up more tangible evaluative procedures. 

The matter of dissemination of information Is equally difficult 
to solve. Ve have new developed a quick reference abstract format. 
Distribution of this can be made on a more general basis than could 
the earlier, more complete report book that we produced. AIbo, we 
have developed a master catalog of project titles, using the computer 
printout, so that we can update our total file of projects readily 
year by year. These two reporting devices should enable members of 
the college family and those outside of it to locate the investigator 
of a project more readily than heretofore. 

A final eminent about Innovation at FVCC. I euspect that in 
another two or three years we will look back on some of our current 
projects with embarrassment. They will look crude and maybe useless. 
Already 1 rate acm-e raised eyebrews when ve talk about what was done 
initially. But one has to start somewhere; you can't build a house 
without some kind of foundation. 
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HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



Barton R. Herrscher 

Program Associate, Regional Education Laboratory 
for the Carolinas and Virginia 



Does education need humanizing? Although respondents can be 
found on both sides of this issue, I subscribe to an unqualified 
"yes" in answer to the question. Much evidence can be mustered in 
support of this position, but to briefly set the stage for my comments 
on how education can be humanized, I shall draw from Benjamin S. 

Bloom's "Learning for Mastery" to document the need for change. 

Each teacher begins a new term (or course) with the 
expectation that about a third of his students will ade- 
quately learn what he has to teach. He expects about a 
third of his students to fail or to just "get by." Finally, 
he expects another third to learn a good deal of *nat he has 
to teach, but not enough to be regarded aj "good students." 

This set of expectations, supported by school policies and 
practices in grading, becomes transmitted to the students 
through the grading procedures and through the methods and 
materials of instruction. The system creates a self-fulfilling 
prophecy such that the final sorting of students through the 
grading process becomes approximately equivalent to the 
origins! expectations. 

This set of expectations, which fixes the academic goals 
of teachers and students, is rhe most wast^'ul and destructive 
aspect of the present educational system. It reduces the aspir- 
ations of both teachers and students; it reduces motivst on for 
learning in students; and it systematically destroys the 'go 
and self-concept of a sizable group of students who are legally 
required to attend school for 10 to 12 years under conditions 
which are frustrating and humiliating year after year. The 
cost of this system in reducing opportunities for further 
learning and in alienating youth from both school and^iociety 
Is so great thst no society can tolerate it for long, 1 

Assuming the acceptance of this rationale for changing educational 
practice, what, you might ask, are the characteristic s of in instruc- 
tional system which will humanize education? You have in >our hind 
(printed below) s list of thirteen questions which touch upon class- 
room practices and concepts. If you answered "yes” to ell thirteen, 
the discussion to foil -# will contain few new ideas for you. Many 
of you, I suspect, have some "no" boxes checked. My comments should 
contain "food for thought" for you. 
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Yea 


No 




INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST 


— 


— 


1. 


Do you assure that each student knows why it is 
important that he learn the material which comprises 
the course? 


— 


— 


2. 


Do you communicate to the student, in writing, the 
goats of the course and the specific oblectlves of 
each unit of instruction? 


— 


— 


3. 


Do you take each student “where he is" and provide 
learning experiences tailored to his individual needs? 


— _ 


— 


4. 


Do you, through the use of media, incorporate a 
variety of stimuli in the instructional process? 








5. 


Do you stand accountable for student learning? 


“ 1 1 




6 . 


Do you teach without doing most of the talking; 
that is, is the student actively involved in 
directing his own learning? 


— 


— 


7 . 


Do you employ testing to assess teaching rather than 
to categorize students? 


__ 


. 


8. 


Do you employ non-punitlve grading in your courses? 


■ 




9. 


If a student performs poorly on a test, Is he, after 
further study, allowed to re- take the test witnout 
penalty? 


— 


— 


10. 


Do most students learn enough in your courses to earn 
an "A r or a "B"? 


— 


— 


11 . 


Do you systematically try to ascertain how your 
students feel about the class, the subject, and 
hew It is being taught? 


— 


— 


12. 


Since It lc an accepted fact that students learn 
at different rates, does your claasrocm format allow 
each student to proceed at his own r-ite? 


— 


— 


13. 


Do you have Sufficient time t ■> wo-k with all students 
individually? 



My plan is to present an approach to instruction which addresses 
itself to these thirteen points. I choose to call it M a systematic 
approach to instruction" and submit that, as such, it is a proposal for 
implementing a humanistic approach to education. 

Overview 

Although the systems approach to instruction is a "new" concept 
to many practitioners in the field of education, it does not represent 
new thinking. Ralph Tyler was conceptualising such an approach to 
instruction as early as 1935. Shortly thereafter the military demon* 
strated ita feasibility and effectiveness. Recently, major inroads 
have been made Into the field of education. The systems approach 
Liee following diagram) involves six basic steps: (1) a rationale; 

(2) specific instructional objectives; (3) pre-assessment; (4) learning 
activities; (5) post-assessment; and (6) revision. These are combined 
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In an empirical manner to produce a viable and efficient 
syatem. The system's proven capability of producing measurable 
learner achievement is ita hallmark. 




Thi* view of an Inc. »ructional system is at the operational level 
rather thin at the theoretical level. In essence, it is a map which 
charts the path followed hy the learner as he strives for mastery of 
a given unit of Instruction. 

Educational personnel concerned with instruction should have an 
understanding of this conceptualisation which is the key to making 
instruction more efficiert, and which provides sound, organised 
direction for further improvement. 
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The systems approach gives focus to instruction and to learning 
while accomnodating most modes of teaching, whether it be lecture 
method, discussion, audio- tutorial , or various approaches incorporating 
self-paced learning. 

An examination of each facet of the system and some implications 
follow. 



THE RATIONALE 



The content of each unit of the course it selected on the basis 
of its relevance to the needs of the students and the purposes of 
the institution. The student must be Informed why it is important 
that he master the material dealt with in the unit. Without a 
perceived purpose, the activities become simply hurdles to clear 
rather than raeaningful learning experiences. Attainment of the 
objectives Is thereby facilitated, 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Objectives are the basic building blocks of each unit of 
each course. It is through these that the instructor conmmicates 
a specific set of expectations to his students. In this manner, 
direction is afforded and learning Is encouraged. 

The objectives are written in terms of student behavior, l,e,, 
what it is the student will be able to do after instruction that he 
could not do before. 

Aside from the advantages mentioned above, the explication of 
learning outcomes gives direction to the assessment of learning. 
Objectives dictate the teat questions to bo used so as to collect 
evidence of behavior change in the subject, thus verifying the 
effectiveness of Instruction. 

All learning and thus all instructional objectives, can be 
classified as either (1) cognitive (intellectual processes); 

(2) affective (feeling and attitudes); and (3) psychomotcr (manual 
skills). 



PRE-ASSESSMENT 



A pre-assessment of learner capability should always precede 
formal Instruction. This pre-assessment of "atudent input based 
upon the objectives of the unit of instruction, helps to determine 
(1) whether the student has the prerequisite capabilities to profit 
from the Instruction; (2) whether the student already possesses the 
behaviors specified In the objectives; and (3) where the student, who 
possesses some but not all the specified behaviors, should be placed 
In the graduated sequence of learning activities. A pre-assessment 
score before Instruction, compared with a post-assessment score after 
instruction, glvra tangible evidence of learner achievement. 
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1E ARNING ACTIV ITIES 



The learning activities are means to an end, rather than an end 
in themselves. They become the terrain over which the student travels 
in pursuit of the objectives of the unit, Non- traditional approaches 
are juggeated, since research indicates the traditional lecture and 
discussion approaches are ineffective with non- traditional students, 

A variety of approaches is recommended. The case for incorporating 
various stimuli in the instructional process is research based, 

U,S, Navy audio-visual studies found that visual displays are 22 times 
more powerful than auditory signals in transmitting impulses to the 
brain, 2 

Audio-visuals, historically considered aids to Instruction, take 
on new emphasis under this system, Now called media, they are an 
Integral facet of the system used not as supplements but as components 
selected on the basis of their measured potential to bring about the 
desired learning, 3 

Generous opportunity for appropriate practice In the learning 
activities must be provided. These are an important part of the 
teaching process. Teaching has been defined in uany ways by various 
persons. In all definitions, however, a basic condition associated 
with teaching Is learning* Essentially, "teaching causes learning," 

If no learning has occurred, ve may Infer that no teaching has taken 
place, ^ since colleges are first, and last, teaching institutions, 
they must become accountable for student learning.^ 

Teacher accountability is a natural concomitant of this system. 
Since the focus Is on the ends of Instruction (what the student will 
be able to do after instruction) rather than on the means of instruction 
(what the teacher will be doing during instruction) the teacher auto- 
matically assimes responsibility for student learning, 

learning is defined as a change In behavior-- the strident is able 
to act In certain ways chat were impossible before teaching took 
place. No longer 1 a teacher presentation of course content synon- 
omous with student learning. & The teacher abandons his role of 
talker--dlspenaer of knowledge- -and becomes manager of learning 
under the systems approach to instruction. 



If student learning is the goal of our educational institutions 
then the assessment of learning becomes an extremely important process. 
It is only through such assessment that ve are able to determine the 
success of our teaching endeavors, Kager asks, ,f If it's worth 
teaching, isn't it worth kneving if we have succeeded?"* And we 
must have measurable evidence of student learning so as to document 
that teaching, which Is the overriding purpose of the college, has 
occurred i Testing Is thus used to assess teaching, not to categorize 
students. 
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In the past few years measurement experts have evolved markedly 
different approaches to testing practices. These approaches are at 
considerable variance with the customary measurement procedures 
historically used by educators. It is therefore imperative that those 
involved with the assessment of learning, and this includes most 
educational personnel, know the implications of these new procedures, 8 

Consider here the difference between the norm-referenced approach 
to evaluation, traditionally used in classrooms, and the new criterion- 
referenced approach: 



Norm-Referenced 

Approach 


Criterion-Referenced 

Approach 


Used to ascertain an 
individual's performance 
in relationship to the 
performance of others 


Used to ascertain an 
individual's performance 
with respect to an estab- 
lished criterion or per- 
formance standard 



Instruction adapted to the individual learning rates of students 
dictates the need for a criterion-referenced approach to evaluation. 
Non-punitive grading is employed and if students perform poorly on a 
test it simply means they have not as yet learned, and thus hive not 
as yet been taught. Thus, an "F M symbolizes instructional failure. 

A crucial element of the system then la the post-assessment 
where learning, snd thus teaching, are measured. No learning means 
the Instruction must be revised, and the ctudent recycled back into 
the system until such time as he demonstrates mastery of the subject 
matter. No learning docs not mean the grade of "F M indelibly 
branded on the student. 

The theoretical bsse is supplied by bloom 1 * concept thst the 
grads of A as an index of mastery of a Subject can be achieved by 
up to 95 percent of the students in the class, given sufficient time 
snd sppropriate types of help. Thus, the normal curve as a guide In 
sssigning grades, and the view that aptitude Is the cspaclty for 
learning, sre no loitger vslld. Most students sre crpsble of mastery, 
and our instructional system must accoctnodate this concept. 

REVISION 

If Carroll's view that aptituds Is the amount of time required 
to attain mastery of a learning task Is correct, then mastery 
learning 1* theoretically available tt all. This formulation has 
the most fundamental Implication* for education, one of which Is 
that instructional processes which fail to instruct must be revised 
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until they become effective teaching tools. For xt is in the instruction, 
not in the learner, that the failure truly resides. Revision of 
instruction is thus based upon a systematic process of obtaining feed- 
back from the learner. Test item analysis and learner interviews are 
two sources of revision data, 

Also important here is a systematic attempt to assess student 
af fee t-- the learner's attitude toward the learning activities and 
the subject under study. What have ve achieved if the student, while 
mastering the objectives of a course, has in the process learned to 
hate the subject? More attention must be given to student attitudes. 



The laudable goal of individualized instruction in our classrooms 
can become a reality through the incorporation of self-paced, self- 
instructional units which operationalize the systems approach to 
instn. ction. 

This approach consists of: 

(1) Breaking course activities into short segments or units 
through which the learner can proceed at his own rate 

(2) Monitoring achievement after completion of each segment 



A course composed of a series of self- instructional units frees 
the instructor from h la trad ttionsl role of lecturer, and provides him 
time to act as a manager, diagnostician, catalyst, tutor, leader, and 
to work with students individually. 

Teachers are potentially the most sensitive, flexible, and 
divergently responsive components of any instructional system. 

Under the limitations of conventional teaching, h<vever, they 
seldom have the time or opportunity to concentrate their efforts 
on that which teachers can do best: (1) diagnose an individual 
learner's difficulties, (2) interact with learners when they need 
help on s one-to-one basis or in small group discussions , (3) inspire 
and motivate, or(4) identify and encourage creativity *nd self- 
direction.*^ Individualised instruction frees teachers to engage 
in these kinds of activltes, snd permits students to direct and pace 
their own learning. 

This, then, is the essence of a humanistic approach to education. 
Through self-paced, self-directed learning, students are provided 
opportunities for close contact with the instructor, are challenged 
by the work, have confidence they can succeed, and indeed, experience 
gratifying success £n their learning endeavors. 



(3) Revising each instructional segment until the de 
level of achievement is attained by the learner. 
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Indivldualited Instruction, then, enables the learner to proceed 
at hts own speed by breaking down the material into segments in an 
"open lab" situation, vith constant evaluation of his progress. 
"Independent study" is not recommended, however. The teacher remains 
a vital p s .rt of the system. 

New, in closing, 1 would like to present on tape, the voice of 
Dr, Richard Morgan, a psychologist at Mitchell College, North Carolina: 

The systems approach has made a tremendous change In me 
ss a teacher, and in the behavior of my students..,. 

There are three problems that we must face: 

(1) There is too much emphasis now on what the teacher does, 
rather than what the students do. 

(2) Students have been imprisoned too long in the three 
hour, 50-minute, twelve week course. 

(3) K&ny students have been killed as learners by the old 
system. 

The new systems approach has changed all of lhat. In my 
class last semester, 60% earned A'a in psychology. In fact, 
there were eighteen A's, six B r a, four C's and two incompletes. 

Hew does this happen? 

(1) ihe systems approach liberates the students to learn by 
themselves. It is no longer a esse of ' the student as 
nigger.' as the saying goes. Tests are designed not to 
force students to fall, but to encourage learnlng--and 
they know it. The teacher simply gets out of the way 
of the students' Learning. 

(2) When students know the behavioral objectives of a course, 
this takes the fear and threat out of learning. They 
knew what they must learn... .It makes the student feel 
tuccessful--able to learn. 

(3) Systems makes It possible for fast students not to be 
held back--they can finish at thtlr own speed,,,. 

The main hang-up Is the instructor's fear of loss of contact 
with students. Actually, the individualised approach gives more 
contsct with students, vith more small groups and more interaction. 

You f ve probably read Education and Ecstasy . I esn tell >ou 
this: I have seen ecstasy In Lasrnlng under the systems approach. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HERRSCKER) 

2 (Dodge City) - Does the teacher-. the "manager of learning-." control 
both the objectives and the measurement of what is learned? Is 
there student participation? 

A - Students accept at the outset the instructor 1 * judgment on 

objectives. Later In the course, they are more ready to speak up 
and help to revise the material. 

2 (rieaston) . What about motivation? Students do lack motivation. 

A - I don't know why all the atudenta are on campus. Some are there 
maybe because they don't want to go to Viet Nam. (In my day it 
was the Korean War.) But no matter why they come, If you have 
something for them, they'll stay. (If they just get more of the 
high school or university style of teaching, we may lose them in 
the firat semester. But if we come up with learning experiences 
that are interesting, and offer success, they stay.) One thing 
ia aure-.we can't "con" the students with a revolving door ayatem-- 
in and out in one semester. We've got to provide new learning 
experiences to keep them. 

2 (Mobile State) - How can you give teachers from high schools and 
graduate schools a junior college attitude? 

A . It's true that aome pc *>le with new attitudes and new approaches 
get squelched and frustrated by old-timers who ssy "None of this 
Mickey Mouse atuff here.” The only answer is in-service education 
for those who are willing. Teacher* who sre exposed to workshop* 
get the idea--but they do need released time to work on converting 
their own courses to systems One instructor csn inspire others 
and the whole campue may get the message In time. It happened at 
Mitchell and Kittrell and Louiaburg Colleges in North Carolina. 

2 (Black Hawk) - What of thoae atudenta who cannot spend enough time 
to maater a difficult subject matter? What do you do with them? 

A - Councel them into areas where they have strength. 

2 - Will the "Human Potential" approach help in this process? 

A - Absolutely-- it la a corollary to the ayatems approach. They 
reinforce each other. 

2 - How does all of thla apply to occupational programs? 

A - Thla Is already dons In many auch courses. They have had their 

~ own behavioral objactlvea for year*. Claud Hunter at Central 

Piedmont Community College has even applied the audio- tutor lal 
ayatem and Individualised instruction to auto mechanics. 
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^ - What kinds of goals or objectives would you have for a course In 
American Literature? 

A - The ultimate goal la to get them to read; the Immediate goal, 

to gain understanding of literature. Behavioral objectives are 
subordinate to these goals, but can be developed for any course. 
I have a list of instructors who are teaching with the systems 
approach-- successfully--in almost any discipline you can name, 

(Edi tor 1 s Note : This list, and others like it will be merged 

and published by PWDI .) 
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THE IMPLICATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
SERVICES FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 



Joseph W. Fordyce, President 
Santa Fe Junior College, Gainesville, Florida 



Jean- Pierre and Michelle were out fiahing. They tried several 
spot 8 without success. Then they reached • spot where their nets 
were filled with flah. "Be sure to mark this spot," Jean- Pierre told 
Michelle. "There are more fish here than we have ever found before," 

So they fished for some time, and meanwhile fish kept on coming. 

Finally, the boat was filled even to overbrimming. So they went on 
to shore, and Jean-Pierre said to Michelle, "Did you mark that spot 
where we got all that fish?" Michelle said, "I certainly did. I 
put an X right on the aide of the boat." Jean-Pierre said, "Stupid I 
What makea you think we'll get the same boat tomorrow?" 

As we wander around in higher education, I sometimes wonder whether 
we even bother to put the X on the boat, let alone determine whether 
or not we are going to get the same one tomorrow. I suggest to you 
some words that I think may have some significance as far as we are 
concerned. They are "problem" words. Listen to them: 

Indifference and neglect 
Stereotypes and labels 
Lack of information 

Lack of availability of student records, or vice versa-- 
the too frequent availability of student records 
Disciplinary action 
Police action 
Discrimination 
Poor teaching 
Intimidation 

Lack of fair play and due proceaa 
Involuntary attendance 
Lack of relevance 
Institutional rigidity 

I suspect I do not need to tell you that these are simply • 
listing of student concerns that have been Identified by the American 
Council on Education's Cocmittee on Campus Tensions, I suggest its 
report to you for reading because it is indeed an indictment of the 
kind of things that have perhaps caused ua to lose our way at times. 

1 am going to talk with you this evening about the role that 
atudent peracnnel work should play in all of this, I suggest to you 
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that there are many of ua involved somewhat in student personnel 
work who continue to meke great promises about what indeed these 
services will provide for the educational system of America*' There 
are indeed rewards, but they are not being fully reaped, 

Leland Medaker has made a number of studies of the role of 
student personnel work in Anerica's cotnr, unity colleges, and in hia 
early research, and not very many years ago, as you will recall, he 
pointed out that less than 20* of America's comunity colleges had a 
chief administrative officer whose primary function was the adminis- 
tration and coordination of student personnel services. In later 
studies, of course, he has seen fit to revise upward this figure some- 
what, but it is still notoriously low. The Raines study a few years 
ago dealt with another aspect of this function, but corroborated for 
the most part the rather doleful results of the Kedsker study. But 
perhaps even more lndictful, it suggested thst even where there were 
reasonably good student personnel programs, It was still fairly 
difficult to see what impact they were having upon the institution. 

Edmund J. Clearer, In a noteworthy speech at Santa Fe Junior 
College last fall was asked to address himself to what he believed 
to be the greatest single issue ahead of us in Anerica'a junior 
colleges. He put It in the form of a question: "Can we keep the 
open door open?" It ia my suggestion that we can, to the extent 
that we do Indeed learn the lessona that student personnel services 
have attempted to provide for ua. 

Earl Kolle at the University of Texas has recently said, "There 
ia irony in the current atate of higher education. Studenta are 
dissenting, demonstrating, and even rebelling. They are rebelling 
against the establishment and the cocrrunity as it exlata; yet they 
are seeking some sense and form of community." He goes on to aay, 
"College faculties aa well as individuals (which la a kind of a 
Freudian slip, I suppose) need the freedom to be Ignorant, to fail, 
and to try things at which they are inept if there la to be the 
freedom to learn, to grow, and to experience life more fully," 

I suggest to you that Anerlcan higher education has been baaed 
upon the philosophy and the point of view that faculty membara, above 
all, almply cannot be ignorant, cannot be inept, and do not dare to 
try to do thoae things In which they are not expert. And by and 
large, they have taught their students to follow their example 
too well. 

Ed Cleaser, in the address that I have spoken of, described 
tome situations from hia many travels, quoting from the 22nd Psalm. 

T ? you haven't read that recently, and want to be chewed up a 
litlle bit, you should read the 22nd Paalm because It describes the 
D^ost doleful atate of human life 1 think that I have ever read. In 
•y room last night, I discovered an open Bible, and 1 was somewhat 
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reminiacent of my rather doleful picture of higher education, 1 came 
upon this message: "I am veary with n y running. All the night make 

I my bed to swim, l water my couch with my tears." If this 1 b not 
Indeed the picture of higher education in the 70’al 

Then what kind of conditions, what kind of precepts can we 
prescribe that will indeed do something about it? I suggest certain 
conditions that, in my judgment, if present, might help alleviate 
some of the conditions with which we are faced. 

I was privileged today to be present at a meeting with a number 
of leaders representing the various associations of higher education, 
where the question came up; "Can we keep our colleges and universities 
open this fill?" You can imagine a group of leaders of American 
education pausing to consider seriously this question. Then how can we r 
by taking part, make sure that it does not happen in the junior colleges? 

I suggest to you therefore. If I may, eight conditions that seem 
to me to have relevance for education in term* of the kinds of things 
that I would like to think student personnel leaders can do to Indeed 
take leadership on each of America 1 * campuses. 

I am not suggesting that student personnel workers have these 
conditions as their exclusive domain. Teachers. Inspired administra- 
tor*, regardless of their background, regardless of their major contri- 
bution, regardless of their major concerns in their major fields, can 
and do subscribe to these seme concepts. But I suggest to you that 
theae conditions are more likely to be present In the college that hi« 
given full recognition to and full support for a viable program of 
student personnel work. Or to put it the other way around, these are 
condition* which atudent personnel worker* are challenged to provide 
on the campus if they are indeed to earn their salt. 

(1) Svudent personnel worker* must indeed be the major interpreter* 
of the philosophy of the institution. You may part company with me 
here because I suspect that if student personnel workers are to be 
the major interpreter* of the phlloaophy of an institution, we have 
to aay something about what the phlloaophy of that Institution muat be. 

It muat be among other thing* student-centered. It will view aubject 
natter at a means to an end and not an end in itself* It will be 
concerned with the growth of tha great human potential which we see in 
front of ua. It will be convinced that ve have only begun to scratch 
the surface in term* of realising the potential of ever> human being, 

Ve must provide successful educational experience for ever;, one 
of those human beings that step within that door. If not, we will 
fall short of the Ideal of open-door post-secondary education. Ve do 
not need to, because ve are thoroughly convinced that there is great 
human potential that has not been tapped, I have an idea that colleges 
will realiaa th'a tore fully if there are indeed atudent peraonnel 
worker* to constantly remind ua of It. I am equally concerned that 
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student personnel workers do accept this challenge as one of their 
primary roles. 

(2) Second, student personnel workers must present models of 
behavior, not "goody goody" necessarily (although that’s not a bad 
model), but models of behavior as teachers and counselors, models 
concerned with humanizing the classroom and the entire educational 
system, 

I am well aware of the fact that you had an inspirational 
message this morning in reference to humanising. Let me talk with 
you for a few minutes on my notion of what It means to humanize the 
teaching situation. A teacher who is concerned with human values and 
human concerns will ask himself these questions: Is teaching for 
the purpose of transmitting formal knowledge, facts, and data, or is 
it to provide an interaction or atmosphere conducive to self-realiz- 
ation? Is it to condition appropriate academic responses and behaviors 
or is it to encourage self-appropriated learning that allows for 
individuals to determine responses and behaviors? 

Is the purpose to condition students to accept passively the 
factual material that we pass on? Or is It to encourage his active 
participation in this experience which ;s such an important part of 
life? Is it to get the students to accept some other person's 
decision as to what is important for him to be exposed to, or is It 
seen as an opportunity for him to become responsible for his own life? 

If the answer is yes to a number of the latter parts of the preceding 
questions, then the learning situation is Indeed being humanized and 
we are wasting our time because the teacher has already learned his 
lesson. On the other hand, if the teacher answers negatively seme cf 
the latter questions, then the classroom experience is not being 
humanized , 

Humanizing anything la dependent upon the attitude that Is brought 
to any learning role. On the other hand, with transmitting, controlling 
and manipulating, where one person makes choices for another, there la 
no room for humanising. If, however, the teacher approaches the class- 
room with a desire for human interaction in conjunction with the 
subject matter--not devoid of it, not in place of it, but in conjunction 
with it, resulting In self-directed responses and behaviors, then 
Indeed this in and of itself is the learning experience, a situation in 
which the classroom indeed can become and is humanised. 

(3) Student personnel workers must be leaders in providing 
and establishing a cooperative environment for their colleagues, 

Ws have heard much in the last several years of the situation in which 
teachers, Instructors, professors, and administrators describe the 
institution' a counselor by saying: "Oh, yes, I know him... 1 saw 

him once last year... He’s one of those down in the dark dungeon deem 
the hall..." 
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If student personnel work is ever to have any effect on education 
at large, then Instead of that recluse kind of behavior, student 
personnel workers roust be leaders In establishing s cooperative envir- 
onment for their colleagues. They roust be human facilitators not only 
in assisting students, but also in taking the lead in providing the 
seme kind of environment for all of their colleagues in order that 
the entire educational world can be happier end more productive. 

(4) Student personnel workers and others in related work must 
take the lead In establishing a more non-punitlve environment for 
students. If you will consider with me for s moment the list of 
student concerns I quoted from the American Council on Education 
study, yuu will see that s great majority of these are concerned 
with the punitive environment in which we find ourselves in roost 
educational Institutions. 

(5) In an open door admissions institution, such as roost of us 
profess the comprehensive conmunity college to be, I think that 
student personnel workers roust take the lead in providing a positive 
environment for students who will come to us with s tremendous amount 
of educational scsr tissue. I submit that students who reed our 
servlets most ere ones who hsve had experieoces--perhsps more th.^n 
anything else--of failure and frustration. For them the elucstlonal 
system has provided little that can be reassuring, positive, or growth 
producing. Student personnel workers must provide the environment in 
which all the rest of us are constantly being reminded that we will 
Indeed be Involved with atudente who poaaeaa more then their share of 
educational scar tlaaue. 

(6) Student personnel workers, ss they make their contribution 
to the educational milieu in which we sll live end work, must also 
participate in helping to provide meaningful occupational program*. 

I em suggesting that student personnel workers roust not be content 
merely to sit aside, ewsy from the mainstream of education, but can 
indeed get into the act In a very meaningful way. It seems to me, to 
help provide the very best kinds of occupational opportunities, I 
think here, for example, of the occupations generally known as 
behavioral science-- the teacher aides, the nurse aides, the counselor 
aldes-all of these and othtr kinds of psrsprofesslonsls and technicians 
that are going to be increasingly important in the world in which we 
sra to live. 

(7) Point seven is that student personnel workers, if student 
personnel work is to come to anything like full fruition, rouet get 
into the roainetreem of collega governance. No longer, it seems to 
me, can they turn over to teachers and ins tructors--no matter hew 
Important that role la, and certainly not to •dminietretors--the role 
of governing end managing the institution. It teems to me that here, 
the etudent personnel worker*, if they ere worthy of their celling, will 
have much to eay about the general running of the institution. For 
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better or for vorae, thay must actively aeak ways in which they can 
become Involved in the major issues and the major concerna of the 
institution. 

8) Finally, it occurs to me that programs must be established 
thst relate to the total curriculum and that stress the humaneness 
and the humanness of the educstlonal profession. Student personnel 
workers, counselors and others, must constantly point out the need 
for such programs and courses, and take the lead In developing 
proposals for human relations programs. 

At the risk of sounding immodest, I would like to speak of my 
experience of the last five yeava at Sants Fe Junior College, suggesting 
certain things that wa do which would serve to ill 1 strata these 
eight points of conmitment— the eight points that I hope will lead 
to conditions under which student personnel work can Indeed cone Into 
Its own as a major partner or as Terry O’fianlon said, a senior 
partner, In the junior college. 

Frou the very beginning, counselors and student personnel 
workers at Santa Fe attempted to relate to their environment in 
the conduct of collage affairs. First of all, the organisation of the 
College la not by subject matter divisions nor by subject matter 
departments, but usually, as far as instructors and counselors are 
concerned, la described In a concept which we refer to as a "house/ 1 
not a particularly imaginative term. A house, which will someday be 
a geographical unit, presently consists of organisational and psycho- 
logical units. What it attempts to do la to pull together for one 
purpoae--end one purpoae only--the improvement of instruction and the 
Improvement of the educational product. Each unit pulls together tome 
12 to 13 counaelora and taachara (teachers across tho board as far 
as subject matter la concerned) to relate to soma 300 to 400 students. 

A house consists of four units or soma 45-40 instructors and counselors 
working together, relating to some 1200-1500 students. Wa have 
counaelora and taachara and students In constant interaction, with 
interaction net only between faculty members end etudente, but perhaps 
even more important, e constant interaction between these people who 
scent so string# on some campuses— counaelora end student personnel 
workers— with teechere of Latin, mathematics, history and biology, 
for example. 

At Sants Fe wa have also made every possible attempt to sat up 
whet we hope la e representative democracy of standing commit teas 
on every major function of the College. These coemlttaaa relata to 
all problems dealing with academic affairs, business affairs— how we 
spend our money , student affaire, end curriculum development, and on 
each of these standing cooaittesa there le Indeed e full representation 
of counselors working with teachers end administrators, ell hopefully 
of one mind concerning themselves with what eventually becomes the 
policy of the Institution, 
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With respect to curriculum and programs, there has been an attempt 
oh the part of student personnel workers to try to see the kind of 
things their academic brethren are concerned with and to encourage the 
development of programs that are meaningful. And here comes to rind 
our establishment of the ’’Little School/' a nursery school , which 
provides not only its own excuse for being in terms of all kinds of 
social good, but more importantly becomes a laboratory for the teacher 
aide, for the nurse aide, for the counselor aide, and for all those other 
individuals who student personnel workers are trying to bring out 
somewhat in their own image as humane human beings, 

I invite your attention also to a project that has been very 
meaningful for us at Santa Fe--a vocational rehabilitation project 
started some several years ago. It is a project sponsored jointly 
by the College and the Florida State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, 

It waa deaigned to give a group of 20 rehabilitees 12 weeks of exper- 
ience on the campus. They worked In all parts of the college and the 
opportunity fcr the acquisition of all kinds of skills was provided. 

Of the first group in this project, two became licensed vocational 
nuraea; one graduated with an associate degree and attended a four- 
year college; one with debts got a job to pay them off; and one was 
employed in the "Little School/* 

In all this, we have eight beliefs that we try to live by; 

(1) The student is the centrsl focus. 

(2) Teaching occurs only when learning occurs. 

(3) For caximvnn learning. Individualisation and multi-media 
approaches are needed. 

O) Teaching must be relevant to the student and the cocmr-unlty. 

(5) Teaching must be exciting. 

(6) All human being* have potential that is untapped, 

(7) Experimental approaches are needed, and not all must be 
successful. 

(6) The traditional 50-minute period, the rectangular classroom, 

"F" grade*, and auch old clichea of our colleges are all in need of 
change. 

Trap* anddiveralona that turn the atudenta off must be eliminated. 

Withdrawals without penalty must be permitted. 

Hw does thla sort of progrsm work for the counselors? The 
teschers were sgalnat mixing with counselors at first, but came to 
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realize that counselors are good teachers. In our faculty evaluation 
conducted last spring, peer evaluation was important. Twelve members 
emerged as outstanding faculty or teachers, and of these, six were 
counselors. .. .Any questions? 

* * * 

Q - Hew many counselors do you have at Santa Fe? 

A - We had twenty counselors, out of 200 faculty, for about 2700 
students last year. 

3 - Do they do nothing hut counseling? 

A - No, they spend about half their time counseling and the other 
half teaching BE 100--an orientation course for all entering 
Freshmen, with small group interaction to develop their self-image, 
confidence and motivation. It is lased on the ’'human potential" 
concept, and it vorks--it has cut the drop-out rate significantly, 
particularly among black students. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Kobert Bartlett, Assistant Executive Secretary 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 



In my remarks today I will be attempting to weave together the 
views that have been developing over the past few years In the North 
Central Association** Higher Education Cocmlsslon regarding the place 
of general education In occupational programs. 

It might first be noted that the North Central Association (NCA) 
attempts to be responsive to changing conditions and thought In 
education. Accreditation is not a process whereby absolute standards 
are Imposed from without; guideline^ ere used which are open to 
appropriate Interpretation and which point up the fact that few, 
if any, absolutes exist In education. An Institution's responsi- 
bility for conducting internal analysis end Its Justification of 
its mode of operation play a significant part In the evaluation 
leading to Its accreditation. 

Before proceeding, a definition f occupational education Is 
in order. It refers to programs of study designed to prepare 
Individuals for entry Into employment In business, Industry, trades, 
health, agriculture, etc., at lees than the professional level. 

The NCA Higher Education Commission has a long history of 
dealings with the community colleges, but little attention was 
paid to occupational education until recently. Initiation of 
work with degree- granting technical Institutes began In 1956; 

In 1969 the purview was expanded to Include non- deg re e»g renting 
vocational schools that were primarily serving post- secondary 
school-age clientele. An effort has been made to Include occupational 
education people cz ou* examining teems to comnlty colleges. The 
current Comal • lion position, although not radically changed, does 
reflect wr« of the thinking of occupational educator# themselves. 

With para- professional occupations coming to tha fora, voca- 
tional education program# arc flourishing, Tha federal government 
has Increased its support of post- secondary occupational education. 
Growing concern for providing a basis for long-term employment 
end mobility In the face of technological changa end the complex- 
Itlei of the job market Has lad to greater progresslvlem in 
vocational education. 

8ome problems have arisen as the Ci:— lesion has become 
Increasingly involved with evaluating institutions offering 
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occupational education. Since this was a new field of endeavor, the 
general guidelines needed to be more completely explained for those 
being evaluated as well as for those doing the evaluation. In par- 
ticular, the Commission's position on general education as It 
related to occupational education required further elaboration. 

Historically, the Conmission has upheld the conviction that the 
programs offered in colleges and universities must rest upon a base 
of liberal studies. Many claimed that this preoccupation with 
general or liberal education was Inappropriate when evaluating 
occupational education. In many ways the Commission agrees, but 
this does not mean that the "baby should be thrown out with the 
bath water." The rationale for general education enunciated by 
the Couinlsslon in a 1969 statement Is one which has been reviewed 
and repeated in one form or another by occupational educators them- 
selves. The only real recent changes In viewpoint are a result of 
differences In emphasis and implementation. 

The foundation of liberal studies la considered necessary to 
insure that students are appropriately prepared to appreciate and 
cope productively with the complex dynamics of modern society as 
well as the world of work. Students in occupational programs, 
like their counterparts In other college and university programs, 
need to develop as Intelligent, active and Informed citizens, 
consumers, and members of social groups. Therefore, recognizing the 
Importance of the specialized education and training Involved In 
occupational programs, the Conmleslon holds that the broadening of 
a student through educational experiences which cultivate the goals 
of liberal or general education is & necessary part of education 
beyond the high school level. 

Another compelling reason for including general education In 
occupational programs Is the fact that the education which a 
student receives today must be flexible enough to prepare him for 
a career and a society in a future which Is largely unknown in the 
current context. Although such a future orientation Is Important 
In all higher education, It is particularly relevant to the field 
of occupational education today. In view of the rapidity of modem 
technological change. It is unrealistic and inappropriate to design 
occupational programs which concentrate exclusively on skill devel- 
opment necessary for initial job entry. All educated workers, 
whether skilled, semi-professional, or professional, will need to 
master new skills and knowledge throughout their careers* Therefore, 
If the purposes of occupational programs are to be fulfilled 
adequately, the programs should be designed not only to give 
appropriate attention to general skills development, but also to 
provide the student with opportunities to develop foundations in 
such general areas as cocnunlcatlons and social awareness. Such a 
background will enable the student to cope more productively with 
the inevitable changes he will face. Thus, general education may 
be viewed as necessary to ensure that today 1 s skilled or seal- 
professional worker will not become "unskilled" tomorrow. 
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Another way of stating this rationale would be to define general 
education in occupational programs as the providing of the student 
with the necessary tools for improving the skills learned in the 
program and relating them to himself and to society. 

In establishing initial guidelines to assist institutions and 
NCA consultant-examiners in considering general education in 
occupational programs, certain facts must be kept in mind: the 

Cocrnnlssion has a lack of experience in this area; the early guide- 
lines referred primarily to the two-year para-professional programs 
which were closer to the traditional concerns and experience of 
the Commission; end other agencies such as the U.S. Office of 
Education and the National League for Nursing had already estab- 
lished some initial guidelines which could be taken into account. 

Initially it was felt that greater assistance and clarity could 
be gained by viewing occupational education curricular design as 
composed of three interrelated parts: spec laliration, related and 

general education, this position was taken with the recognition 
that these parts were not discrete, but it seemed to focus too much 
Attention on general education as a s ^arate, and not an integral 
part of the curriculum. Therefore, i most recent Comnission docu- 
ments we are referring to related instruction recognising that 
general education or liberal arts is not the real core of occupational 
education in the sense that "core” denotes "most important," And so 
the following guidelines have been established: 

The program must be looked at in its totality. Content from the 
varioua disciplines varies in its "relatednesa” with mathematics and 
natural science, language and cocmunication, and social sciences 
often not Immediately applicable to varioua courae offerings. Student 
motivation must be taken into account here with the more "un-related" 
disciplines best being introduced later in a program when the student 
has more basis for relating to it. Specialized technological courses 
must come into the program early to motivate the students with general 
education aspects being introduced at a time when the skills can be 
related. 

The rigor and content of the general education (related instruction) 
should be appropriate to the capabilities and Intereata of the students 
as well as the program goals. This will usually justify different 
courses for these programs than for transfer programs-- trans ferability 
should not be a determining factor in auch curricular design. Just 
because such courses are not equivalent to the college parallel 
doesn't make them remedial. Also flexibility in the form of allowing 
some course selection options should be available. 

The amount of general or related education integrated into the 
program should be substantial but is dependent upon the institutional 
philosophy and the program goals. Ve should not think in terms of 
25% or 50% as it depends on the program objective*. (Social science 
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is often the first to go.) The primary goal is to make the program 
relevant to today's world of work and living. 

The faculty must have appropriate qualifications to teach in 
the areas of "related" instruction. In general, faculty personnel 
in paraprofessional programs should have M.A.’s but there will 
be exceptions. No parameters should be set as persons taken oct 
of industry also have the valuable qualification of work experience. 

It is difficult to justify having technical specialists in the 
community colleges also teaching in the related instruction areas, 

Such as language and communication. 

Based on the above guidelines scone conclusions can be drawn 
about the state of related instruction in occupational programs 
offered today, A full realization of the guideline* I have stated 
is just beginning to emerge in the majority of community colleges 
across the country. Much has yet to be done. Transfer courses are 
still "plugged into"theae programs as are remedial or developmental 
programs, A meaningful development of general or related instruction 
is only going to come through a consideration of the overall goals of 
the occupational programs thetnselvea and the level and type of 
position the student will be expected to take in the world or week 
and cociety as a result of his learning experiences. 

The NCA Higher Education Commission recognizes that this is 
a developing area. More attention la now being paid to the totality 
of occupational programs with general or related instruction viewed 
in the context of the whole program. In evaluation for accreditation 
purposes It la expected that the Institution consider the overall 
objectives of occupational education and recognize the interrelated 
value of appropriate academic and specialized educational experiences. 

Through the benefit of greater experience both the Commission 
and you, the experts in the field, will develop a clearer conception 
of thla area of education. Ve will look forward to working with you. 

* * * 

^ (Charlea Barnea) - At an AAJC-AVA meet May 11-13 In Washington, AVA 
wa* very concerned about accreditation. What steps is NCA taking 
to improve communication and to add vocational education people 
to its staff? 

A - A special committee hna been established and • policy atatement 
la b*lng prepared, 

P - What criteria do you have for short-term programs? 

A - Ve f re puahlng thla hard. Evaluation* stress the need for verioua 
type* of training it the corrrunlty expresses the desire for it. 



A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO 



GE.NERAL EDUCATION FOR CAREER STUDENTS 



Walter E. Hunte.% Associate Dean of Instruction 
Meramec Commun'.ty College, St. Louia, Missouri 



We are not doing o*;f job half as well as we know how. We 
aay that we believe in human potential and the systems approach 
but we are not changing fait enough. The League for Innovation 
in the Cecsruntty College, about which I will apeak shortly, the 
Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolines and Virginia and 
the Program With Developing Institutions are all working on 
helping to bring about this change. 

It is important for us to build on student abilities. 1 
want to begin by making cevtain assumptions, borrowing here from 
Carl Rogers, the psychologist: 

(1) The natural potential is there; 

(2) Relevance facilitates learning; 

(3) Participation facilitates learning; 

(4) Self-initiated learning is most effective; 

(5) Self-evaluation is of primary tnrportance--mos t valuable 
*nd most meaningful (it is essential that students don't 
repeat their mistakes); 

(6) Learning how to learn is most useful of all. 



The League for Innovation's Proposal 

I would tIV* to resd to you a statement proposing a cooperative 
in-depth, long-term project for developing and implementing a systems 
approsch to the general education requirements for community college 
vocational programs. 

The proposal is made by rhe League for lnnovstion in the 
Community College. The Leagve Is a national organitation of thir- 
teen junior college districts which aims, through cooperative work, 
to encourage and evaluate Innovation and experimentation designed to 
iTnprove all aspects of college operation. Membership includes 42 
community colleges with it i enrollment of more thin 300,000 students 
(approximately one of every eight Junto.* college students In the 
nation), and more than 10,000 faculty members. 
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The reaourcee of this national organisation of highly-aelec ted, 
geographically-distributed junior college districts will be marshalled 
to launch and implement the programs here proposed. In this connection, 
special mention should be made of the fact that the experiences and 
findings emerging from a two-year program in a systems approach to the 
teaching of English, psychology, and chemistry at Meramec Community 
College (of the Junior College District of St. Louis), a member of 
the League, will be made available to the program. Expertise from 
universities and consultants from educational and other i ns tltutions-- 
including industry, business and govermr.ent--ln which the systems 
approach is used will be utilized. 

By its very nature, the comprehensive cocminlty college is an 
appropriate institution for the proposed project. This Institution 
is assuming sharply increased responsibility for preparing students | 

for employment. It provides post high school vocational offerings 
which are relevant to the community in which the college la located. 

Vocational program development, operation and evaluation Involve lay | 

community personnel in an advisory capacity. As a relatively young | 

ins titution, unhampered by the long hand of tradition, the junior college j 

is in a favorable position to take leadership in change and improve- j 

ment--particularly in a program the nature of which is innovative j 

and experimental and consistent with the role and responsibility of » 

the Junior college. . 

The alms of the proposed project are: 

(a) To develop, Implement, and demonstrate systems which provide 
relevant general education for vocational students 

(b) To evaluate the outcomes- -Including immediate student and 
community feedback as veil as long term evaluatlon--of the 
systems approach to general education of vocational students 

(c) To make the finding# of the demonatration programs and their 
evaluation available to other community college# and to 
other appropriate unite of American education 

(d) To share material# developed In the project with other 
community colleges and with other appropriate unit# of 
American education, 

A ayatema approach to the general education rtquireaenta of tvo- 
year vocational programs will, at least partly, accomplish tha following: 

(a) Identification of the specific behavioral g e'er- l education 
objectives for students enrolled in two-year vocational programs 

(b) Validation of student achievement of general education objective# 

(c) Evaluation of tha approprlateneaa of general education objec- 
tive# for individual atudenta. 
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Individual 1ft ion of rata, modi and aaquance of achievement 
of the general aducation objectlvaa. 

(e) Indlvlduall#atlon of the total time cocmitted to acquiring 
general education objectivee. 



Needed ; A Syetematlc Approach to General Educ ation for Career Studenta 
One of the moat perplexing problem# in developing occupational 
programa la praaented by the general education component of theae 
program# . Everyone aeem# to agrae that general education la a neceaaarv 
part of occupational education. However, hardly anyone agreea exactly 
what or how much general education ahould be included in a apecific 
program. Compounding the problem, no one aeema to know quite how 
Cor by whom) general education ahould be taught. 

In diacuaaing the importance of the general education component 
in occupational program#, B. Umar Johnaon 1 quotea a aurvey which 
...reported that of 4,000 office and clerical employeea diacharged 
from 76 varioua buaineaa organitationa, only 10* loat out becauao 
of apecific akllla , while 90* loat their joba becauae of undeairable 
character tralta." The critical Importance of general education 
for vocational atudenta la again clearly emphaeixed by Richard H. 

Davia^ in the atatement "...although the atudent may aecure the job 
without general education, hia opportunity for advancement la aeverely 
limited, and ha la likely to become •unekilled' in thia rapidly 
changing technological aociety," ttieee fact* point to the need for 
new cone apt a and dramatic chengea in general education offeringa aa 
an Integral part of community college occupational program#. 

Davie* expreaaea the concern of the North Central Aaeociation for 
tha general education component by writing: 

Fundamentally, tha coualaalon bellevaa that there muet be a 
genuine commitment to general oducation on the part of thoaa 
involved in vocational and tachnlcal program#. Only when 
general education haa tha aame degraa of aupport aa the tech* 
nical or vocational curriculum will it become a viable part of 
any program. 



In a monograph recently pubtiahed by the American Aaeociation of 
Junior Collegaa, Robert R. V£ag.aan* aaaerta: 

The probability of preparing for more than one kind of job 
In a working lifetime pute ralatively lcaa emphaala on praparation 
for the apecific demfcnda of the firat Job emd more emphaala on tha 
naad for ganaral education in occupational education.,,. 



Ve miat atudy our offeringa in ganaral aducation, in occu- 
pational program# and cooper# than with a ravleed concept which 
aeca tha aua total of all learning experience a- -fora# l and informal. 
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in and out of the claaarooLV-which prepares the learner to play 
hia multiple role in life. 

Ae indicated above, aupport for general education la generally 
quite atrong and thia aupport la essential. Hcwaver, what la really 
required ia a creative program designed to meet the general education 
needs of students enrolled in occupational programs. Such a program 
could readily be developed through the utilisation of a systems 
approach to problem solving, 

Educators are turning with increased frequency to the systems 
concept In order to solve operational problem*. The speaker* and 
hia colleagues at Heramec Coonnnity Collega have been engaged in 
developing, demonstrating and evaluating systems approaches over a 
period of more than five years. Although each system la different, 
because each problem la different, the systems approach has been 
utilised fit Meramac in mathematic*, English, aclance, paychology, 
accounting and ao on. Succaaaful systems devalopment in the aeveral 
areas prompt* one to suggest that theae concept* should be utilised 
in the Important task of developing, demonstrating and evaluating a 
creative general education component for occupational program*, 



The System* Model 

When applied to learning, a systems approach to Instruction 
should: 

(a) Be baaad on a sat of specifications usually referred to ea 
educational objective* 

(b) Be capable of analysing student pre~entry skill, knowledge 
end understanding 

(c) Be programmed so that the baat and moat effective learning 
path la avallabla to the learner 

(d) Be capable of ualng student response and taacher evaluation 
to improve the system 

(a) Be adaptable to the newer media ea they era being developed end 
mads available, end 

(f) Be capable of evaluating achievefment end terminating the 
learning sequence whan the prescribed goals ara obtained. 



Systems Approach and General Education 

The cantral thema of the remainder cf thia papar will focu* on 
tha utilisation of the system* concept fer developing an approach to 
general education for occupational programs. 
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The first teak In systems design is to specify a set of objectives 
in operational terms. In this case the largest sub-sets of the objectives 
set will need to be specified in behavioral terms in that they repre- 
sent the criterion behaviors to be achieved by students. Specification, 
of objectives is probably the most critical activity of sysLitna devel- 
opment, The activity may be envisioned as a two-step process. The 
first step would be to identify the vital areas of general education. 

This atep must be the result of many inputs, Including inputs from 
occupational and general education teachers, students, technicians, 
personnel managers, consultants and others. These vital areas may 
be considered to be the broad, but essential, general education goals. 

The second step la to refine the vital areas Identified In the first 
step so that they are stated as operational or behavioral objectives. 

The refinement of broad goals is a highly specific activity which 
requires the talents of experienced teachers who are competent in 
writing behavioral objectives. Finally the objectives must be 
subjected to an analysis by many Individual 8--occupatlonal and 
general education teachers, students, technicians, personnel managers 
and so on, to assure clarity and realistic level. 

The second task , the development of entry and on-going evaluation. 

Is baaed on the objectives specified is a result of completing the 
first task. Entry evaluation is viewed as a diagnostic tool designed 
to identify both the strengths and the weaknesses of individual atu- 
dents. On-going evaluation la, of course, that continuous evaluation 
which reinforces learning and at the same time validates student achieve- 
ment of the behavioral objectives. This task too needs to be performed 
by experienced teacher working together and with students so as to 
keep the objectives • > evaluation anchored to reality. On-golng 
evaluation servi to ». idate student achievement of objectives. 

Entry evaluation places each student with respect to his ability 
(readiness) to achieve the objectives--! f diagnostic evaluation 
indicates he is not ready to achieve these objectives, developmental 
instruction must be prescribed. On the other hand, students who have 
already achieved some of the objectives designated should be given 
advanced standing with respect to their progress in the achievement 
of these specified objectives. 

Providing multiple learning pathways constitutes the t hird task 
In the development of a learning system. Recognising thst teachers 
tre unique, students sre individuals end colleges possess different 
facilities, the accomplishment of this task may be carried out by 
different teachers and groups st several locations concurrently . Some 
students when armed with s set of behavioral objectives aid criterion 
evaluation will be able to proceed individually Investing time and 
energ) via the most appropriate self-directed learning pathway. Other 
students will, of course, require • more structured learning experience. 
The systems concept here suggests thst many teachers develop learning 
pathways and that these pathways be shared smong colleges. The 
figure below describes schematically a possible systems model for the 
general education component of sn occupational program. 
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BASE D ON: 

OBJECTIVES 
ENTRY EVALUATION 
STUDENT INTEREST 



A Poiiltle Systems Model 

This model illustrates a flow from entry evaluation, which places 
the student with respect to the behavioral objective base, through 
appropriate learning experiences to terminal evaluation. Student 
entry behaviors sre carefully analysed by testing and interviewing 
and this analysis is used to plan the best set of Instructional and 
learning activities. The box labeled "Common Learning Experiences" 
represents the scheduled activities of the system. These learning 
experiencea relate most closely to the affective domain, i.e., students 
would be involved in activities which change or strengthen their 
attitudes and feelings. Audio-visual materials, field trips, visiting 
lecturers and other group experiences would be used to maintain a 
learning reinforcing environment. The box labeled "Prescribed Learning 
Experiences" represents activities which are individual! ^d, I.e., 
students work alone and In small self-directed groups with selected 
programmed materials, projects, audio and visual materials, readings, 
problem solvI r g, tutorial Instruction and ro on. Individual learning 
activities are based on entry evaluation and relate most closely to 
the cognitive and psychomotor domains. The time required to achieve 
these objectives represents an important variable. A student who is 
equipped with better than adequate entry behaviors will probably pro- 
ceed more rapidly than another student with less adequate entry behaviors. 
But most Importantly, both students would be able to achieve the set of 
objectives. When students have completed both the common learning 
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experiences and prescribed learning activities, they would participate 
In the terminal evaluation. Achievement of the terminal behaviors 
would result in award of credit--failure would result in additional 
appropriate prescribed learning activities. 



Conclusion 

The speaker has attempted to present an argument for a systematic 
approach to general education. Such an approach would require the 
hard decisions of specifying general education objectives. Once a 
set of objectives are clearly stated the problem -solving concept known 
as a systems approach may be effectively utilised to develop the beat 
mix of available reaourcea.-people, facilities, media and machines. 

The systems approach recommended would produce two significant 
outputs. It would publish a carefully defined aet of behavioral 
objectives and evaluation matertala to be ahared with appropriate 
unite of education, it would publiah a aet of validated learning 
modules which could he used to lead atudenta to the achievement of 
the general education objectives. 

The last significant attempt to draw together a definitive set 
of general education objectives is represented by the 1952 publication 
Ccntffll EduCitlffH In Act log by B. Lamar Johnson, A renewed effort 
must be made In this important task. The task la enormous but the 
need great. Any attempt will be filled with pitfalls but success 
will significantly affect thousands entering new careers. 

* * * 
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FINAL SUMMARY 



Isaac K. Beckes, Chairman 



I hope we will all take advantage of our opportunities in the 
Program With Developing Institutions, The government is trying to 
help us get out of our ruts and shake ourselves out of our traditions. 
We talk about our tremendous challenge but move ahead slowly with 
half of the population we are serving. As the least bound by tradition 
of all sectors of higher education, we are trying to change the 
assumption that half the population can r t really break through, get 
an education and succeed,,,. 

The Federal Government broke through the business cycle, broke 
through the segregation laws and put into effect the one man- one 
vote principle. Remember this when you feel like browbeating the 
Federal Government, 

We Hill have our main job to do— to break through and reach 
all levels of the population* We must adopt new methods and build 
the kind of peer gro ip support which students need in order to 
succeed, . * . 



Thanks to all of you for attending and for the great interest 
you have shown at these meetings. 
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APPENDIX A 



ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE 

TITLE III - AAJC PROGRAM WITH DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAM 



Sunday. June 14 

8:00 p.m, - Welcome - Presidents Isaac Becket and Raymond J, Stith 

Interpretation of meeting and Introduction of participants: 
-Charles Barnes, Dodge City Community Junior College 
-James Lop„r, Eastern Iowa Community College 
-Ernest Stockton, Cumberland College of Tenneasee 
-Isaac K. Eeckes, Vincennes University 
Comments about AAJC participation 

-Selden Menefee and Shafeek Nader, AAJC/PWDI staff 

Innovative Programs at Florissant Valley Community College 
-address by David Underwood, Dean, Florissant Valley CC 

Monday, June 15 

9:00 a.m. - Address: ''Humanising Education” 

-Barton R. Herrscher, Program Associate, RELCV 



10:00 a.m. • Croup Discussion 

1:30 p.m. - Planning for a Year of Development 

-Planning and Development - Selden Menefee. PWDI Director 
-Faculty Development - Shafeek Nader, PWDI Assoc. Director 



2:15 p.m. - Regional Meetings for planning purposes 

R'i-aasembly for brief progresa reports by each region 

7:30 p.m. - Address: "The Implication of Student Personnel Services 

for Effective Instruction" 

-Joseph W. Fordyce, President, Sar.ta Fe Junior College 



Tuesdsy. June 16 

9:00 a.m. - Address; "General Educttlon In Occupational Programs” 
-Robert Bartlett, Assistant Executive Secretary, NCA 



10:00 a.m. - Address: "A Systematic Approach to General Education 

for Career Student*" 

-Valter E. Hunter, Associate Dean, Mersiec CC 



11:00 e.m. - Free time to vialt Florissant Valley campus 

1:00 p.m. * Croup Di»cu»tlon--on a regional basis 

2:30 p.tn. - Final Report and Cenetsl Dlacuaaion of regional plena 
Final Summary by Chairman Isaac K. Peeke* 
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APPENDIX B 



8 T • LOUIS CONFERENCE 
AAJC Program With Developing Initiations 
14-16 June 1970 

Compilation of Evaluation Forma Racatu»d 



Colleger Attending Vorkehop - 42 

Member Collates (37) 

Aquinas Junior College 

Ashland Community College 

Bay de Hoc Community College 

Black Bavk College 

Coffeyvilla Community Junior College 

Cun be r lend College of Tennessee 

Dodge City Conmuntty Junior College 

Eastern love Community College District 

Illeabathtovn Community College 

Illevortb College 

Gogebic Community College 

Bel *t on Collage 

Bibbing Stata Junior College 

Hopkinsville Community College 

Independence Community Junior College 

love Lake a Community College 

Joliet Junior College 

Lee Collage 

Malcolm X Collage 

Associate Colleges (5) 

Bee one College 
Kennedy -Xing Collage 
Northern Oklahoma College 
Parle Junior College 
St. Gregory's Collage 



Kerehelltovn Commurlty College 
Kertln College 

Mississippi Delta Junior College 
Mobile State Junior College 
Korrietovn College 
Ottumwa Height* College 
Presentct loo College 
Txestonburg Community College 
Prince George '« Community College 
Xeogely College 

St. Mary's College of O’Fallon 

Somerset Community College 

Southern Baptise College 

Southwest Mississippi Stetc Junior College 

T. A. Lawson Stete Junior College 

Vincennes University 

Vi llmar State Junior College 

Wood Junior College 



(Item #5) In general, what value do you feel this workshop had for you? 
Of S5 return*} 

Vary Valuable - 21 (25t) 

Conaidarebla Value - 50 (591) 

Some Value - 14 (16X) 

Little Value - 0 
No Value * 0 
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(Item #6) What aesjlona were 


most valuable to 


you? (listed 


la order of 


Speaker or Topic 


First 


Second 


Third 


Barton R. Herrscher 


57 (66X) 


7 


5 


Robert Bartlett 


8 


19 


8 


Walter E. Hunter 


3 


22 


14 


Joseph Fordyce 


7 


10 


13 


Regional Meetings 


7 


7 


4 


David Underwood 


1 


7 


5 



(Itcm #7) What are the main Ideas you have gleaned from thta workshop? 

Better understanding of c systems approach (often with application to a particular 
field) - 37 

Necessity of formulating behavioral objectives - 13 
Increased emphasis on Individualised Instruction - 8 
General education Is atcondary In occupational programs - 8 
Necessity of humanising education * 6 

Conference proved to be a good introduction, to the PVDI Program - 6 

flexible approach of the North Cental Accrediting Association revealed - 5 

Innovation and changea in education - 3 

Modern techniques for occupational education - 3 

Ideas on Involving student personnel workera - 3 

Sharing of Ideas by all concerned at conference *■ 3 

Need to develop goals for the total curriculum - 2 

Better perspective of problems facing colleges - 2 

Proa and cona of a new approach to occupational accreditation - 2 

Team approaches should be developed by faculty and admlnlitratlon - 2 

Value of faculty and studeut Involvement In curriculum and b jdget' devel opment - 2 

Teacher evaluation la a necessity ■ 2 

Instructional media ara cooing into very wide use 

Federal government la awara of the Importance of junior collegea 

That my college (Martin College) is keeping step with Innovative programs of education 

That my college (Somerset Coumunlty College) needs badly to write objectives for caries 

Need for workshops in Instructional objectives and Individualised approach** 

Motivational effort to get a faculty going in an innovative program 

Importance of regional developmental level facilities 

Importance of getting Ideas to whoXa faculty 

Need for further development of comprehensive college ccncept 

Possibilities for greater faculty development 

Ideas concerning use of tapes la classroocrs 

That my college (Elleabethtovn Coccunlty College) needs to reevaluate lta educational 
objectives 

Obderstood community college concept better 
Gained general feeling for trends 
Battar toderatandlng of AAJC’a programs 
New Ideas for faculty training 

Need for conalda ration of different approaches to teaching 
General Idea of how to Implement a program 
Importance of counseling 

That tha teacher is an "organl i*r" or learning 

Concept of released and extended time to develop new educational methods 
Successes and failures of various school* lo their approach!* to davelcplng 
instructional objectives 

Importance of constant evaluation of specific program* 
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Iteo #7 coot. 

Found resource people for ay college 
Sources of financial aid for my campus 
Better understanding of the consortium principle 
Need to set goals 

All areas of the college must relate to Instruction 
Necessity of faculty participation In systems approach 
fooling of resources Is necessary 



(Item #5a) What criticisms did ycu have of this workshop? (If any) 

Accomodations too fax away from conference site - 16 

Schedule was too packed allowing little time for informality - 9 

(Too much free time - 2) 

Campus tours should have been more formally organised. , .Rost school should have 
siade more of an attempt to welcome participants - 8 
Slow and poor meal service at Holiday Intv - 5 

Lecture method used was too traditional ("Did not practice what preached,") - 5 
Lack of small buss sessions - 4 
Foor selection of a meeting site - 3 

Should have been more participation by conference participants - 3 
Not enough time in regional groups - 3 
(Too much time in regional groups - 2) 

Roster of participants was not distributed - 2 

Meetings were too long - 2 

Too much emphasis ">n systems approach - 2 

No central theme for the conference - 2 

Nothing new from previous conferences - 2 

Speakers should distribute supporting materials - 2 

behavioral objectives not defined 

Film sessions not needed 

Earlier closing hour so that participants don't have to leave early 
Lack of organisation 
Poor facility planning 

Program conducted by observera of aystema approach) not ba participants 

Mora how-to-do demonstrations desired 

Vorkabop should end by motel checkout time 

Omit evening sessions 

Kora dynamic consultants desired 

Speakers spoka too tong 

Sessions too repetitive 

Not enough getting down to tha "nitty-gritty" 

Conflicting events (films and tcura) 

Purpose of conference not known beforehand 
Poor microphone setups during question period 
Time wasted In making announcements 
Poor use of visual aids 

No revolutionary) anti-establishment ideas presented 
Mora orgaolrst tonal help from fVDl stiff Peeded 
Not addressed to colleges with limited resources 
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